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* General table of data used, mostly from the Statesman's Year-Book. The small numbers to the 
left in columns 2, 3, 4 and 5 are the dates of the data. In some cases, Canada, for instance, the dates 
are not the same for population and commerce. If the numbers printed were used to obtain the Per 
capita commerce, too large a value would be obtained, since the population of 1901 was smaller than 
that of 19,06. We should have obtained 102 dollars per capita. In each such case an estimate was 
made of the population for the year in question. The sixth column— inhabited area— gives values 
only when a reduction is made for lands possessed by the nation, but not inhabited by it with more 
than 2,% people to the square mile. When no such reduction is necessary, the first column of num- 
bers gives the area. Some countries, like Congo State, have need of such reduction, but in our ignor- 
ance of the distribution of people in Central Africa, we have not attempted it. Of course there are 
practically no railroads and no present need of the datum. 

The division of the world into 69 countries is of course arbitrary. Bulgaria, for instance, has as 
much right to be included as Rumania or Ser via. It was simply overlooked when the first list was 
made. It is interesting now to see that its culture number is 21, just below the Mediterranean grade 
and at the head of the Levantine, as the place of the country on the map demands. Computation for 
Cyprus, Finland and Porto Rico has been made, getting the numbers 25, 24 and 17, which will be seen 
to fit well with the data mapped. 



POLYNESIAN WANDERINGS* 
A REVIEW 



S. PERCY SMITH, F.R.G.S. 
President of the Polynesian Society 

In what consists the ever constant interest in the handful of 
people that comprises the Polynesian race ? Ever since Wallis, Cook 
and Banks made known to the world, in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, the existence of this people, with much and 
valuable information of a scientific nature regarding them, this inter- 
est in them has grown, and is still a powerful attraction to all who 
have ever come in contact with them. The answer is, no doubt, the 
mystery that surrounds their origin, their intelligence, their charm- 
ing personality, and — one likes to think — their common source with 
ourselves from the Caucasian branch of humanity, which induces 
in us a feeling of sympathy and affection above that felt toward 
any other colored race. Their intelligence is of a high order as com- 
pared with other peoples in the same plane of culture, and this is 
proved by the fact that many of those whose grandfathers were 
savages and cannibals are now found holding their own with our 
people at the universities, in politics, etc., quite a number holding 
high degrees, and competing with our older civilization in the pro- 
fessions of law, medicine, the Church, etc. It was this high intelli- 

* The Polynesian Wanderings. Tracks of the Migration Deduced from an Examination of the 
Proto-Samoan Content of Efate 1 and other Languages of Melanesia. By William Churchill, viii and 
516 pp., maps, appendices and index. The Carnegie Institution of Washington, ion. 
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gence that enabled the ancestors of the present people to become one 
of the leading races of navigators at a period when our ancestors 
had not emerged from the stage of coastal voyagers. Our author, 
in the work we are about to discuss, does not touch on this question 
in detail; it was not necessary to his purpose so to do; he neces- 
sarily treats it as taken for granted. It is nevertheless difficult for 
those who have had no personal knowledge of the people and their 
well preserved traditions, to believe that the Pacific Ocean, from 
New Guinea to Easter Island in the far east, from the Hawaiian 
Islands to New Zealand, distances approximately of 6,000 and 3,500 
miles, was completely known, and the sailing directions for each 
island duly recorded by the learned men of each division. Before 
me as I write lies a list of eighty-five islands known to and dis- 
covered by these people in the seventh, eighth and ninth centuries, 
and the record in which these are found adds that "the half of them 
are not told." With their known powers of traversing long dis- 
tances of ocean, it is not at all beyond the bounds either of possi- 
bility or of probability that these daring voyagers saw the west coast 
of America, centuries before Columbus or Cabot discovered the 
eastern shores of the two continents. 

But in this connection we are concerned with the migration of 
the Polynesian people from the west. There are several ways of 
attempting to solve the mystery of their origin; for instance, the 
traditions of the people; the comparison of their manners and cus- 
toms with those of other races; the physical structure of the race; 
the linguistic, etc. Mr. Churchill attacks the question from the lat- 
ter standpoint, and that he has gone into it more deeply than any of 
his predecessors is very apparent by the large amount of data he 
supplies and on which his arguments are based — indeed it is only 
within the last few years that the wealth of philological matter 
relating to the Polynesian language, and, to a much less extent, to 
that of the Melanesian, has become available. Not only has the 
author considered this question as indicated by the study of the two 
languages just mentioned, but he has extended his researches into 
those of Indonesia, where abundant material exists. It has frequently 
been held that language is by no means a safe guide to identity of 
race, but on this point opinion varies to opposite extremes; its 
value largely depends on the manner in which the question is dealt 
with. A late authoritative opinion on this subject may be quoted 
here: Prof. William Ridgeway, Sc. D., in his presidential address 
to the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain, delivered 
on Jan. 25, 1910, says, in discussing more particularly the question 
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of environment as affecting race history : "Finally, I was led to the 
conclusion that language, when once we realize the laws that govern 
its borrowing by one race from another, may be taken as a test of 
race really as the surest when dealt with broadly and over wide 
areas, and not merely in the way of guesswork etymologies in the 
case of isolated words." There seems to us no question that our 
author has treated his subject in the manner indicated by President 
Ridgeway. 

The general conclusion at which the author arrives after a most 
exhaustive study of the available data, does not differ from most of 
his predecessors in the tracing of the migrations from Indonesia. 
Beyond that he does not carry his investigations. But his book adds 
fresh evidence to the course of the migrations * on which his lin- 
guistic studies throw much light and enable him to add much detail 
on the intercourse between Melanesian and Polynesian as the latter 
people passed down the eastern shores of that long chain of islands 
extending from New Guinea to Viti and Samoa, to which latter 
groups and others surrounding them he gives the name of Nuclear 
Polynesia. This is a convenient term when we consider the im- 
portant and very early part its people have played in sending off 
from their shores the many pioneer expeditions that have peopled 
the rest of Polynesia. It is to be noted, however, that the Poly- 
nesians themselves have a name for these groups which is express- 
ive and from which a good deal of their history may be deduced. 
This name is Hawaiki-raro, or Leeward Hawaiki, in contra-distinc- 
tion to Hawaiki-runga, or Windward Hawaiki, a name that includes 
Tahiti and the neighboring groups. They are derived from the fact 
of the trade-wind blowing from an easterly direction. The name 
Hawaiki* itself is that of the most ancient home of the people of 
which they have traditional knowledge, and that this traditional 
home was a continent rather than an island there is much evidence. 

The author's linguistic studies confirm in a remarkable manner 
the traditional belief in a two-fold — perhaps, in truth, a manifold — 
exodus from Indonesia, to which he gives (p. 45) the appropriate 
names of "Proto-Samoan" as representing the very earliest migra- 
tion into the Pacific now best represented by the Samoans; and 
"Tongafiti," applied by the islanders themselves to that element of 
the race which subsequently developed into the Hawaiian, Tahitian, 
Paumotuan, Marquesan, Rarotongan and New Zealand branches. 
It is the first of these movements with which this book especially 

♦This is the Maori or New Zealand form of the word; it varies dialectically as Savai'i, Avaiki, 
Havaii, Hawaii, etc. 
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deals, and the author has devoted a very considerable portion of it 
to showing the linguistic evidence of Proto-Samoan contact with 
the Melanesian Islands to the exclusion of the Tongafiti or later 
migrations altogether, which, therefore, would appear to have fol- 
lowed a somewhat different route after they once entered the Pacific. 
What these routes were it is somewhat difficult to say, for while 
the "log-books" of the Tongafiti migration are full of the names of 
places at which the fleets called, the most of them (with the excep- 
tion of one referred to later) are unrecognizable at the present day 
owing to the fact that the names of the islands have been changed 
since the migrations passed by them or left colonies on them. On 
the chart that accompanies the work an ingenious system of linguistic 
contour lines is shown, indicating graphically the results obtained 
from the large amount of tabular comparisons of words, showing 
by numbers on the lines the proportion of words common to Mela- 
nesian and Polynesian. From this chart the course of the Proto- 
Samoan and the Viti stream of migration are plainly seen, as sug- 
gested by the linguistic contact. The author would be the last to 
deny the possibility of change in some of these contour lines (and 
derivatively therefrom, lines of migration) whensoever we shall 
possess fuller information as to the Melanesian languages, for up 
to this date Dr. Macdonald's "Efate," and the Rev. John Inglis' 
"Aneityumese Dictionaries" (both New Hebrides dialects), together 
with the dictionary of the Mota by Codrington and Palmer, are 
the only works that treat of that group of languages at all com- 
pletely in the dictionary form, whilst Dr. Codrington's "Melanesian 
Languages" deal with the form and structure of the languages as a 
whole. The rest of Melanesian speech is comprised up to the pres- 
ent in brief vocabularies. It is perhaps scarcely necessary to add 
that it is far otherwise with the dialects of Polynesian, of which 
there are many excellent dictionaries, and one comparative dic- 
tionary of the whole language by Ed. Tregear. 

Dr. Macdonald's Efate dictionary has furnished the author with 
a theme that runs like a thread through a large part of his work. 
Dr. Macdonald is the expositor of a theory which endeavors to make 
the Polynesian and Melanesian speech a close kin of the Semitic 
languages. Our author has devoted a considerable amount of trouble 
to exposing the fallacy of this theory, and it seems to the common 
sense man that he has succeeded, while at the same time acknowl- 
edging the excellent work in Dr. Macdonald's dictionary. 

The author deals exhaustively with the theory originated by Dr. 
Thilenius, which advocates a more easterly route for the migrations 
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by way of the Gilbert, Marshall, Union, Ellice and other groups to 
Nuclear Polynesia, and holds that the prevailing direction of winds 
and currents would prohibit their following the route coasting the 
Solomons, New Hebrides and Fiji groups to the same parts. Our 
author combats this theory and shows at great length the ability of 
the old Polynesian canoes to face the trade winds whenever the 
occasion arose. He sees in the inhabitants of the fringing and 
smaller islands in the space he terms "the Polynesian verge" — oc- 
cupied almost exclusively by Polynesians or by Melanesians much 
mixed with the former — a proof of the coastal route adopted along 
the Solomons, New Hebrides, etc., by the Proto-Samoans. He 
comes to the conclusion, as many of us have done, that this range 
of off-islands east of the Solomons was settled by Polynesians on 
their route to the south, and not by stray parties blown from islands 
to the east, which are, and appear always to have been, occupied by 
Polynesians. 

The linguistic chart already referred to shows with tolerable cer- 
tainty that the Proto-Samoan migration must have coasted the 
Solomons and Santa Cruz group by sailing close-hauled to the south- 
east, and thence to the Viti Archipelago. To enter into the question: 
why these Proto-Samoans, with their civilization superior to that of 
the Melanesians, did not expel some of the latter from their homes 
and occupy them themselves, would lead us too far beyond the limits 
of a review. But there is a reason why this migration so closely 
hugged the trade wind blowing from the Viti group which is not men- 
tioned by the author, and yet, inquiry will probably show, as it has 
done in other instances, that it was the flight of land-birds that ever 
caused these bold sailors to struggle to windward to reach the land 
their acute observation of nature led them firmly to believe lay in 
the direction whence the birds came. 

It was thus that New Zealand, so very far distant from those 
parts of the ocean traversed and retraversed by these able voyagers, 
was first discovered. There are three species of birds which annually 
visit New Zealand from the Pacific islands, Australia and far beyond 
— even so far away as the tundras of Siberia — and these have been 
the pilots that led to the discovery of many a Polynesian island. We- 
hold that the flight of birds has been an all important factor in induc- 
ing the struggle of the migrations against the prevailing winds ; and 
the inclusion of this idea in the author's description of the "close- 
hauled" course of the canoes from the Santa Cruz and New Hebrides 
groups to Viti, would have relieved the somewhat labored argument 
necessitated by the obstruction of the trade wind to the southeast- 
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erly course actually followed, and in which many writers not ac- 
quainted with the powers of Polynesian craft, have seen a serious 
objection to the westerly origin of the migrations. The southeast- 
erly trade winds do not, however, blow constantly ; from October to 
March there is much variable weather, with frequent northerly and 
northwesterly winds, which would be taken advantage of by such 
acute observers of nature. And, moreover, the people were accom- 
plished in the use of the paddle with which they would constantly 
face contrary winds. 

In Chapter VIII. the author deals with the question of the Indo- 
nesian contact with Polynesian speech, but does not give to it so 
much consideration as has been devoted to that of the Melanesian, 
for the sufficient reason that * * * "this speech area has its own 
diligent students, and to their researches we owe the present ad- 
vanced state of our knowledge of the multiplicity of Malaysian 
speech." 

In this connection we notice with pleasure that the author has 
driven another nail into the coffin of the "Malayo-Polynesian" 
theory, which so long has retarded a true conception of Polynesian 
origins. He says : "There are very few items which are not included 
in the data here assembled. See what a small basis it forms for the 
erection of a Malayo-Polynesian family! In the Malay itself, the 
speech of which we have the longest record and the fullest compre- 
hension, there are but 75 vocables safely identified as common, in 
these data, to the two families. Making the most generous allow- 
ance, a lavish allowance, for the vocables which evaded compilation 
under the conditions of this research, we can only thus doubtfully 
find a community of 150 words." 

Surely it is time this theory were decently buried and never again 
allowed to be dragged like a red herring across the scent, to the 
confusion and multiplication of the errors it has involved in many 
writers. To such an extent indeed has it prevailed that we find 
authors who are thoroughly acquainted with the Polynesians ac- 
tually referring to them as Malays, whereas we think there is no 
warrant either from the ethnic or linguistic point of view for such 
.an idea. That there is some linguistic connection between Malay 
and Polynesian, our author (and others) has shown, but not to an 
extent authorizing the belief in a common origin of the two peoples, 
of which one is Mongoloid, the other Caucasian. The author points 
out what is probably the true source of this connection, and which 
has been hinted at in "Hawaiki," and by Fornander ; namely, that it 
was the irruption of the Malay people into Indonesia that gave the 
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impetus to those extensive migrations of the Polynesians that have 
led them in the course of time to all parts of the Pacific. This 
expulsion was a process of many years, perhaps centuries, and dur- 
ing the continuance of it, contact between the two peoples could 
not have been otherwise than frequent, often by the capture of 
Polynesian women who would thus leave to their offspring by Malay 
fathers many words of their mother tongue, and hence we find 
them garnishing the Malay speech of to-day. 

In Chapter IX. the author summarizes his conclusions in per- 
spicuous form and draws attention to the mutual support of tradi- 
tion and the philological argument, emphasizing that the former are 
quite clear on the early migration of the Proto-Samoans as dis- 
tinguished from that of the Tongafiti, or later migrations, which 
he holds did not follow the same course as the earliest ones. 
Now the Tongafiti no doubt migrated by more than one route 
and at various times, and here we are able to support the author's 
theory by a summary statement deduced from traditions that 
have never been published, and with which of course the author 
could not possibly have been acquainted. These particular records 
were dictated by one of the last of the priests of the Whare-wananga, 
or House of Learning, between the years 1840 and 1858, and 
are now in the possession of the Polynesian Society. One of these 
traditions traces a migration from the original home in Hawaiki 
(also called Irihia) whence they were expelled by a numerous 
people from "The land of Uru." Taking to the sea, they next oc- 
cupied a country to which they gave the name of Tawhiti-nui. Again 
they were expelled by a black or dark people, and then with seven 
large sea-going canoes fully provisioned, steered before the south- 
west monsoon* in a northeasterly direction until they discovered a 
group of islands to which they gave the names of Hawaiki, Maui- 
nui, Maui-iti, Maui-taha and Ahu. From this group, after some 
generations, they came due south to other islands, which were named 
again Hawaiki and Tawhiti, and from thence, again after many gen- 
aerations they came away, steering "to the right hand of the setting 
sun, the moon, and Venus," in the month of February to New Zea- 
land. Now in this tradition we see the course followed by the 
ancestors of those Maori tribes who dwell on the east coast of New 
Zealand, and it is clear that Tawhiti-nui is some land in Indonesia — 
perhaps either Sumatra or Borneo (probably the latter) — and that 
the second Hawaiki, the three Mauis and Ahu, are Hawaii, Maui 
and the two islands to the north and west respectively of the latter, 

*Of course, the S.W. Monsoon would only help the voyagers part of the way. 
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Molokai and Lanai, and O-ahu of the Hawaiian Islands. The third 
Hawaiki is Tahiti, of which, and of the islands around it, the ancient 
name was Hawaiki. 

This very brief statement of one of these extensive voyages con- 
firms the author's theory that some of the Tongafiti came by a dif- 
ferent route to that of the Proto-Samoan, while at the same time it 
does not account for the larger swarms of the former people who once 
occupied Viti, Samoa, etc., whose route cannot be exactly traced 
because the names of places mentioned by their traditions are now 
overlaid by more modern ones. 

The author does not profess to indicate the original home of the 
Polynesian people ; he traces them no further to the west than Java. 
But we may here ask why he has neglected that further outpost of 
this people in the Mentawei islands off the west coast of Sumatra. 
What we know of the inhabitants of this group, their customs, their 
entire difference from those of the neighboring lands, and a. few 
words of the language — besides pictures of them — tends to the belief 
that we have here a belated colony of the Polynesians, left behind as 
the migrations passed to the east from' further west, from, let us 
say, India on their way to Indonesia. 

In an addendum to the book the author deals with some later 
material which he treats in the same rigorous manner as the former 
parts. These data refer to the vocabularies of Nuguria, a little 
island off the Solomons, and to Rapa-nui or Easter Island. With 
regard to the latter we learn that the dialect contains much more 
of the Proto-Samoan than the islands to the east — i. e. Tahiti, 
Paumotu, etc., and the author accounts for this by the suggestion 
that it was peopled by a combination of the two elements — Proto- 
Samoan and Tongafiti. But he sees a difficulty in regard to the 
traditional date of settlement, which he quotes as fifty-six gener- 
ations ago, or about the year A. D. 500, or before the Tongafiti 
people had arrived in those parts. Now, if we mistake not, this 
"fifty-six generations" is taken from Paymaster W. J. Thomson's 
"Te Pito te Henua, or Easter Island." Considering the circum- 
stances under which this and other information — notably the trans- 
lation of the tablets, etc. — was communicated, considerable doubt 
must be felt as to the reliability of the names therein given; the 
more so as Dr. Lesson, the author of "Les Polynesiens," gives two 
lines of twenty-three and twenty-seven generations since the ances- 
tors of the present people occupied the island. Dr. Lesson from 
his long sojourn in Polynesia ought to be a fair authority. If he is 
right, Mr. Churchill's difficulty would disappear. 
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Altogether "Polynesian Wanderings" marks a great advance in 
the method of treatment of the interesting questions with which it 
deals, and the thanks of all Polynesian scholars are due to the author 
for the new light he throws on many obscure points, and for the 
laborious work he has brought to so successful a termination. 



REGIONAL PECULIARITIES IN PLACE 

NAMES 



R. H. WHITBECK 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

When taken together, the place names of a region often give an 
insight into its history or religion, or into the economic and social 
status of the early inhabitants. The various types of place names 
may be broadly grouped in two classes: 

(i) Names which have been deliberately and thoughtfully con- 
ferred. 

(2) Names which have merely attached themselves to places, and 
are whimsical, freakish, or accidental. 

It is probable that behind every place name there lies some rea- 
son, even in the case of the most freakish. Place names which have 
been conferred with deliberation are usually 

(1) Descriptive, e. g., names ending in ford, falls, springs, vale, 
etc. 

(2) Commemorative, 

of a person, e. g., Delaware, Hudson, New York, Baltimore, or 
of an event. ■ Immediately after such events as the sieges of 

Lucknow or Sebastopol, or the victories of Sedan, Manila, 

or Santiago, these names leap upon the map in various parts 

of, the world, or 
of an older place. Thousands of places in the West are named 

from places in the east and they in turn from places in 

England. 

The place names bestowed upon a region at any particular period 
are generally full of historical significance. 

( 1 ) They usually tell the nationality of their authors. There are 
layers or patches of Celtic, Roman, Danish, Saxon, or Norman 



